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termed it) that " the Prime Minister is pursuing a
policy of a most decided character and of capital
importance. He has his own strong view about
what to do, and about what is going to happen . . .
He believes that he can make a good settlement for
Europe and for the British Empire by coming tq
terms with Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini . . .
By this time next year we shall know whether the
Prime Minister's view of Herr Hitler and the Ger-
man Nafci Party is right or wrong. By this time
next year we shall know whether the policy of
appeasement has appeased, or whether it has only
stimulated a more ferocious appetite . . ." By this
time next year Great Britain was at war.

As he surveyed the wreckage in the last weeks of
1938, Mr. Churchill began to feel his first doubts
of the French, of " certain strata of the middle-class
and the well-to-do M; and he underwent a some-
what belated conversion to the merits of the Spanish
Republic. In the uncomfortable spring of 1939 his
reading of the signs was that " the tendency upon
the Continent is still towards a climax at no distant
date/* and he looked hopefully towards " the great
counterpoise of Soviet Russia.** Even Mr. Chamber-
lain began to lose his illusions, reminding himself
strongly of the younger Pitt forced by a cruel destiny
to turn from home politics to war, and watching
Hitler with the first dawn of, something like sus-
picion, aggravated by an angry sense that he had
not been told the truth.

Suspicion became certainty, when Czechoslovakia
was wantonly eliminated in breach of Germany's